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with the subject-people, adopted their language and customs,
and fused with them into a wider national unity. It was every-
where the warrior-class, the nobility, which, though partly of
foreign stock, first developed a sense of nationality; arid the
kings, in their struggle with the nobility, also tried to win the
people by becoming national in outlook. The kings -who laid
the foundations of modern national states did so largely with a
view to using the expected increase in power for creating an
empire. In fact, the great national states of to-day are former
empires which have been successful in welding different peoples
together into a nation. On the other hand, history shows that
whenever a nation had risen to power it almost immediately
began to strive for expansion and to aim at the formation of
an empire. The disintegration of empires, too, led to the
emergence of nations. Many of the present nations of Europe
have their origin in provinces of the Roman Empire. Another way
of forming new peoples was common conquest. The Germanic
peoples of the Prankish epoch, for example, were compounds of
former tribes, welded together by the great migrations. Many
small nations have in the course of time been swallowed by large
ones, but the rivalry of the Great Powers has also helped to
create and preserve small nations, such as Switzerland and the
Low Countries, since the attempts of one power to annex them
were opposed by the others. The small states, moreover, under-
stood how to play off the large powers against one another, and
they became in this way the originators of diplomacy and the
Balance of Power. The Italian principalities and Venice were
leaders in this respect.1 Then England adopted the principle
of the Balance of Power, and has helped many small nations to
win or maintain their independence. The small states were
regarded as buffers between the great powers, and some of them,
especially Holland and Switzerland, have played a most beneficial
role as cultural bridges between them.
The size of a territory has a bearing on its social and political
structure, and in many ways determines the national character.
The Greeks believed that only a small city state coxild form a
fatherland, a national community. History, indeed, shows many
examples which seem to confirm this view. A widely extended
state has usually been brought together by force, and must be
maintained by it. As a rule it comprises different peoples and
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